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THE POTATO SITUATION 


A talk delivered Tuesday evening, April 7, over Sears-Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation Radio Station WLS, by Ove 
F. Jensen, Agronomist of the Soil Improvement 
Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association 


Many potato growers are painfully aware of the unsatisfactory 
market experiences for the 1924 crop. ‘The unusual situation of three 
successive years of abundant production and low prices have 
brought great discouragement, especially in those sections where 
potatoes are a main crop. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture cautions that the present price may result in too small an 
acreage of potatoes this year. Leading growers, on the other 
hand, would like to see a reduction in acreage, or at least, not an 
increase. The effect on the 1925 acreage remains to be seen. Will 
a reduction in acreage, if it occurs, be a factor in improving the 
potato situation, and if not, what is the way out? I shall dis- 
cuss this question, and some of the other factors in potato produc- 
tion in my brief remarks this evening. 


No satisfactory analysis of the potato situation in any section 
of the country can ke made without a careful review of the acreage, 
yield per acre, production, consumption, and farm price figures for 
the entire country, since the production of too large a surplus in 
one section may to a large extent demoralize the price in some 
other section. 


Potatoes move from centers of surplus production to areas of 
| deficient production, and it is natural to expect that the price re- 
ceived by the grower will be considerably higher in the potato 
importing area than in the potato exporting area. This differ- 
ence in price will, of course depend on the cost of transportation, 
handling, charges, storage, commissions, etc. On account of the 
bulkiness and relative cheapness of potatoes, it occasionally hap- 
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pens in season of large surplus production, such as 1924, that these 
marketing costs are as high or higher than the market price, and 
the grower is unable to dispose of his crop at even cost of produc- 
tion. For example, the average farm price of potatoes in Michi- 
gan on December 1, 1924, was 35 cents per bushel, but in Indiana 
the average farm price on the same date was 80 cents per bushel. 
This difference in price is due to the fact that the Indiana potato 
crop in 1924 was approximately 4 million bushels short of con- 
sumption needs, whereas Michigan produced a 19 million bushel 
surplus. 


A more detailed analysis of the situation would show that there 
are surplus areas in deficient states and deficient areas in surplus 
states. For example, in Maine practically the entire surplus for 
the state is produced in Aroostook County, and certain counties 
in western New York and on Long Island produce large surpluses, 
while New York State, as a whole, produces only a small surplus. 
Southeastern Pennsylvania and Central New Jersey produce large 
potato surpluses, but both states, considered in their entirety, pro- 
duce less potatoes than are needed by their own population. 


These various economic situations have a decided effect on farm 
practices. For example, a grower in Michigan or Wisconsin, 
states producing large surpluses, where the farm price on Decem- 
ber 1 was only about 35 cents per bushel, must do everything 
possible to cut the cost of production; in fact, he may reduce 
his acreage somewhat and be ahead in the long run. He should 
not forget, however, that the use of good seed, thorough spray- 
ing, and a reasonable application of fertilizer are big factors in 
reducing the cost per bushel. On the other hand, growers who 
are located in regions of deficient production, as for example in 
Pennsylvania, where the average farm price on December Ist 
was 80 cents per bushel, can probably not afford to consider any 
decrease in acreage. These growers should strive for maximum 
yields. In most cases they will be well repaid for relatively large 
applications of fertilizer. 


We require about 3.7 bushels per capita annually, or about 
400,000,000 bushels for the nation. When production goes above 
this figure, prices fall. When it is less, prices rise. Last year the 
production was 455,000,000 bushels. Eight states produced a sur- 
plus, over and above the requirements of their own populations, 
of 120 million bushels. Four of these states, Maine, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, had a surplus of more than 90 mil- 
lion bushels. After allowing for all deficiencies in the states that 
do not grow enough potatoes for their own consumption, including 
a 20 million bushel deficiency of sweet potatoes in the south, there 
was still an apparent surplus of 50 million bushels, that is, 50 
million bushels more potatoes than was needed. It is surpluses 
like this that depress the price. In recent years, crops that have 
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Philipp Brothers, Inc. 


Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


@ We offer standard size trade packages 
--small lots to carloads. «© 


COPPER SULPHATE 
LEAD ARSENATE 
CALCIUM ARSENATE 
COPPER CARBONATE 
PARADICHLOROBENZOL 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


and all other chemicals necessary for 
the production of farm and orchard crops. 
Your inquiries will be welcome. “« 
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not far exceeded 400,000,000 bushels have been absorbed at a 
fair price. In 1922, the total production was 453,000,000 bushels, 
53 million bushels above requirements, and the average farm price 
December 1 was correspondingly low—58 cents per bushel. In 
1923, the production was 416,000,000, and the price was better— 
70 cents a bushel. 


At first thought it would seem that the remedy for the ups and 
downs in potato production must lie in controlled acreage, im- 
plying that growers are producing blindly now. Such is not the 
case. Adjustment of acreage has taken place. The acreage of 
11 principal potato producing states in 1924 was less than it has 
been in any of the past seveh years, except in 1919. The tendency 
in the past three years has been to reduce acreage. In 1922, the 
total potato acreage for the whole country was 4,307,000; in 
1923, it was 3,816,000; and in 1924, 3,662,000 acres. 


With 15 per cent less acreage in 1924 than in 1922, we produced 
more potatoes. Fluctuation in acreage then, is not responsible 
for the wide differences in total production. It is true, of course, 
that when prices are high at planting time, the tendency is to 
plant more potatoes, and vice versa when prices are low. ‘The 
fluctuations in acreage are not so great as mignt be expected, and 
have a much smaller effect on production than the next factor 
I shall discuss, yield per acre. 


We have had in 1924 the largest average yield per acre ever ex- 
perienced in 59 years—a yield of 124 bushels per acre. The pre- 
vious highest average vield occurred in 1921, when the produc- 
tion was 113 bushels per acre. Since 1866 there have been only 
14 years in which the yield has been more than 100 bushels per 
acre. The average vield per acre for the last 15 years has been 
99.5 bushels, the variations ranging from 90 bushels in 1913 to 
124 bushels in 1924. Yields of more than 110 bushels per acre 
can be considered unusual, — been obtained only twice in 
the past 15 years. 


If the yield in 1924 had been only 110 bushels, the total pro- 
duction would have been only 403,000,000 bushels, or 51 million 
bushels less than were actually produced. A yield of 100 bushels 
per acre would have given a total production of 366,000,000 bushels, 
which would have keen a short crop, and would have commanded 
a very satisfactory price. 


Reports gathered by the Department of Agriculture from nearly 
50,000 farmers on crop acreages for the coming season indicate 
that the 1925 potato acreage will be smaller than in 1924. Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota are all expected to re- 
duce their acreage. Both Michigan and Wisconsin support a 
very large dairy industry, and in addition to this there is much 
diversity in their agriculture. Potato growing is, for the most 
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0K Champion Line 


SEED CUTTERS 

POTATO PLANTERS 
SPRAYERS —Traction 

or Power for Potatoes, Cel- 

ery, Grapes, or Fruit Trees. 

POTATO DIGGERS — 

Famous No. 8. 

Ask your neighbor about the 

O K Champion Digger 


7 ORCHARD HARROWS 
AND TILLERS 


Our No. 22 Automatic Potato Planter has fulfilled its obligation 
for many years. Originated 28 years ago. The original Cup Feed 
Planter—plants the seed without sticking into or bruising. It Plants, 
covers, marks for the next row and sows fertilizer. 


Don’t fail to look it over if you are in need of a first class 


Planter. 
Champion Corporation 
333 Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Indiana 


' part, on an extensive rather than an intensive basis, and it will 
be comparatively easy for the farmers in these states to shift from 
potatoes to other crops. Farmers in Minnesota and North Dakota 
have not as yet gotten the potato-growing habit, and they can 
also shift very easily from less potatoes to more spring wheat. It 
is reasonable, therefore, to expect that some shift in this direc- 
tion will take place. It is not likely that the high acreage yield 
secured in 1924 will be obtained in 1925. This, I consider the 
fact which holds the greatest promise to the potato grower. With 
average weather, the yield per acre may reach 108 or 110 bushels, 
and we will then have no surplus to depress the market. 


Seed treatment, seed improvement, the use of fertilizers, and 
better spraying and cultural methods, have been successfully prac- 
ticed by the more efficient growers in reducing the cost of pro- 
duction. W. J. Spillman, an economist with the Department of 
Agriculture, advises potato growers to “till consistently, and keep 
an eye on the weather man.” I would amplify this by suggest- 
ing keeping an eye on production costs. The grower, who year 
in and year out produces consistently at low cost, makes profits 
above the average. In years of poor market, he may not make 
great profit, but he will certainly not suffer great losses; and in 
good years, he will make a killing. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PrRiIcE $1.00 PER YEAR 


MEMBERSHIP 


The editor announces with much gratification that our member- 
ship is constantly on the increase. Since the appearance of the 
March number, Prof. J. W. Weston of Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege has sent in 18 more names and Prof. H. C. Moore of the same 
institution has sent in 80 more names making a total of 126 new 
subscribers within the last eight weeks for the state of Michigan. 
J. M. Hurley, Manager of the New York Cooperative Seed Potato 
Association, Inc. recently added 51 names to our list. An account 
of the last transaction is given below (or on the next page.) On 
March 31, Prof. H. O. Werner wrote the following: We have 
just inaugurated an effort in this state to secure membership for 
the Potato Association of America and you will probably hear from 
the representative on the membership committee in an encour- 
aging way before very long. 

The writer wishes to thank these men personally and also in 
behalf of the Potato Association of America for their accom- 
plishments in obtaining new members. These are splendid exam- 
ples which may be followed by others. It demonstrates what can 
be done along this line when an effort is really made. The in- 
fluence of their efforts in getting their growers to read The Potato 
News Bulletin will be effective in many ways and cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents.—Walter M. Peacock. 
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INTRODUCTION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA NORTHERN 
BRAND CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


Government Inspected 


A limited quantity of the following varieties are being 
offered for sale: 


SiR WALTER RALEIGH — NETTED GEM (Russet 
Burbank) 


GREEN MOUNTAIN — BURBANK 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS EARLY AND 
AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


All seed potatoes are subject to a final inspection 
before shipping in the spring 


For further information and certified seed list write to: 


C. Tice, Secretary, 
British Columbia Certified Seed Potato 
Growers’ Association 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
VicToriA, B. C. 
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ALL MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK COOPERATIVE 
SEED POTATO ASSOCIATION ARE MEMBERS 
OF THE POTATO ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


J. M. Hurley 


The New York Cooperative Seed Potato Association has for- 
warded check for $51.00 to enroll as associate members the fifty- 
one members of that Association who were not already members 
of the Potato Association of America. Before the Seed Improve- 
ment Association was organized in New York State the Seed Po- 
tato Association was the official certifying agency and published 
an annual proceedings. The expense of that publication, the first 
volume of which was issued in 1914—when Mr. W. M. Peacock 
was Secretary of the Association, was paid out of annual dues 
of $2.00 per member. 

The officers of the Association now feel that this Potato News 
Bulletin which is published monthly will prove of more value to 
the members than the annual report. Accordingly, the annual 
report is now gotten out in mimeograph form. After this mem- 
bers of the New York Cooperative Seed Potato Association may 
become active members of the Potato Association of America by 
paying $1.00 in addition to the $1.00 which their Association will 
pay to enroll them as associate members. 


THE MARCH NUMBER 
Walter M. Peacock 


The editor has received the comments printed below concerning 
the March number of The Potato News Bulletin: 


I want to congratulate you upon the quality of the March issue 
of The Potato News Bulletin which, in my opinion, exceeds that 
of any previous number. The magnitude of the potato industry 
in this country leaves no excuse whereby the Potato Association 
of America can relinquish its present efforts to establish and main- 
tain such a periodical as The Potato News Bulletin represents. 
—Dr. E. V. Hardenburg, New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


I was very greatly pleased with the last number of The Potato 
News Bulletin. I think it is splendidly edited and contains a 
surprisingly large amount of very interesting and worth while 
information. I think that numbers of that kind would not be 
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subjected to the criticisms which were sent to you the first of the 
year by a member living in one of the northwestern states. The 
material is so well balanced that there is something of interest in 
so far as each phase of the potato industry is concerned. I think 
it is a very good plan to place some timely article on the front 
page as you did in this number. It attracts the attention better 
than has some of the material dealing with the organization prob- 
lems which has appeared on that page of previous numbers.—Prof. 
H. O. Werner, College of Agriculture, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Congratulations on the March issue of The Potato News Bul- 
letin. It is the best yet—J. M. Hurley, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Manager of the New York Cooperative Seed Potato Association, 
Inc. 


Your suggestions on pp. 89-90 of the March issue of The Potato 
News Bulletin are splendid. The March number is fine from cover 
to cover——Daniel Dean, Owner and Manager of the Riverdale 
Farms, Nichols, New York. 


The March issue appears to be one of the best that you have 
published so far. I think the criticism of the misuse of Certified 
Seed Tags as brought out by Professor Werner a very timely sub- 
ject. This phase of the work certainly needs protection.—W. 
Weston, Potato Specialist, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


I wish to congratulate you on the last issue of the Potato News 
Bulletin—it was a particularly valuable one. I wonder if it would 
be possible for you to send me a number of copies of this issue so 
that [ can forward them to several of our county agents and some 
of the more progressive growers who might be interested in joining 
the Association. If they had a chance to look at one or two num- 
bers of the bulletin, it is quite probable that the idea of the Asso- 
ciation would be more attractive to them. If it woud be possible 
for you to send them, I would like 50 copies for this purpose. If 
it is not possible for you to send that many I would like whatever 
number you can spare—E. R. Jackman, Farm Crops Specialist, 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


The editor most sincerely appreciates these kind remarks and 
graciously passes them on to the credit of those who have so gener- 
ously and splendidly cooperated with him in making the March 
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number the best issue of The Potato News Bulletin published 
since its inception. If the last number was good, how much bet- 
ter would our publication be if each member or subscriber was 
doing his best to help to promote the welfare of our organization? 

There should be a larger number of contributors and solicitors 
for membership. Is this condition due to the fact that no one is 
paid for work done in promoting the welfare of our organization? 
Those who can and do not contribute in one way or another are 
neglecting an opportunity to demonstrate their sincere interest in 
the potato industry. Let us all put our shoulders to the wheel and 
push a little harder. Ii we do this we shall have a better publica- 
tion than represented by the March number. 


RESPONSE TO THE ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE 
IMITATION OF CERTIFICATION TAGS 


Walter M. Peacock 


The writer is not making public the names that have been sug- 
gested and are capable of being registered to represent certified 
seed. Three subscribers have sent in excellent suggestions. The 
names suggested by these men are so near alike that one might 
think they held a conference before sending in the names, but the 
writer prefers to say, “Great minds sometimes travel in the same 
channel.” 


May I offer for consideration the word “...... ” as a trade-mark? 
I would suggest that the Potato Association of America register 
the word and then extend the right to use it to seed certified by 
any state agricultural college, state department of agriculture, or 
a state experiment station. Should the registering authorities 
object to the association as not being in actual business, then 
any state association, as the New York State, could register the 
trade-mark and use the Potato Association of America as a clear- 
ing house to arrange with other states. Our Canadian brethren 
would of course make their own arrangements in Canada with 
joint use in the United States. 

The trade-mark, whether “...... ”, or any other name could be 
used for other seeds as wheat, corn, etc. In actual use it would 
be placed in connection with the state or provincial name, and the 
crop, as “Vermont ...... potatoes” or “New York ...... oats.” 
—Daniel Dean, Nichols, N. Y. 


In connection with the protective name of certified seed po- 
tatoes mentioned on page 89 of the March issue, the thought has 
occurred to me that “...... ” might be a good name capable of 
copyright. There is no question but that the word “certified” has 


been used sufficiently long that it carries a definite meaning to 
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all potato growers and to adopt a new name would probably re- 
sult in the loss of such identity as has already been attached to 
the certified seed potatoes——Dr. H. Clay Lint, representative of 
the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York. 


During the last few weeks one of our marketing organizations 
in the Okangan Valley brought in a carload of potatoes supposed 
to be certified from Grand Forks, North Dakota. One of our 
inspectors, in looking over these potatoes when they arrived in- 
formed me that they were full of disease and that in looking into 
the matter further, he found that the potatoes were not certified 
by a state institution, but by he grower himself. This is he first 
time our people here met with such a problem and they are cer- 
tainly disgusted with the whole thing. We will probably have a 
chance of getting back at the buyers here who brought in the seed, 
because I understand they are selling it as certified seed to the far- 
mers. There will be no way for us to get back at the shipper in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota.—C. Tice, Victoria, B. C. Canada. 


The article on certified seed labeling in the last issue of The 
Potato News Bulletin has attracted my attention because of the 
fact that we have run on to the same thing in Kansas, namely, 
the misbranding or mislabeling of certified seed. 


Regarding the necessity of establising a trade name or some 
device to protect growers of certified seed, I am offering two sug- 
gestions. I am enclosing a tag that we issue on our sweet potato 
certification in the state of Kansas which protects the growers of 
certified seed to a large extent. 


However, the potato game is somewhat different and, as you 
suggested, a trade name or a copyright name might be advisable. 
I hope that someone will suggest a proper name and that the proper 
steps will be taken to have it established. As you suggest, there 
are a number of things to be taken into consideration regarding a 
trade-mark. If you do not have any better Suggestion, I would 
like to suggest the following for a trade-mark: “...... a cams a 


I trust that the Potato Association of America will see fit to 
take this matter up, and that before next year the matter will be 
cleared up, because it certainly is ruining some of the work that 
we are attempting to do—E. A. Stokdyk, Specialist in Marketing, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


The editor hopes that others who have suggestions to make will 
send them in at their earliest convenience. This subject is too 
vital to all producers, dealers and users of certified seed to allow it 
to drift along. Futher action should be taken at once. A delay 
may prevent us from having registered the name we may choose. 
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IN RE: IMITATION CERTIFICATION TAGS 
Julian A. Dimock 


The imitation certification tags which are disturbing the growers 
of Nebraska are merely symptoms of the unfair competition which 
will meet every profitable business. 

If it isn’t imitation tags, it will be poorly graded tubers tagged 
as Number One, or it will be seed wrongly certified by some hocus- 
pocus, or it may even be some lowering of certification standards 
by a competing state to the injury of all other states. 

After all, the Irishman was only human who said to his friend, 
“Every time yez sees a head, hit it.” Most humans follow this 
plan, and if a group of seed growers producing a high quality of 
stock develop a market for their potatoes at a higher price, the 
other seed growers will try to take the market away from them. 

The method of protection lies in registered trade-marks, and 
advertising—insistent, persistent advertising. 

I am not sure that I ever used Gold Dust. But most certainly 
if I ever had to buy a package of cleaning powder, | should insist 
on letting the twins do the work for me. For ever since I could 
read, I have seen the Gold Dust Twin sign in every street car, 
and enjoyed the idea of turning their energy into useful channels. 
The same persistent publicity is useful in regard to potatoes. 

Has every farmer who plants Triumphs seed potatoes been 
brought up to know the advantages of the Nebraska certification 
tag? And what would the Nebraska seed grower say if his certi- 
fication authority taxed him so much per bushel for advertising 
purposes? 

Yet the answer to the whole matter lies right there. IF the 
Nebraska certified Triumphs had been thoroughly advertised, AND 
protected by a registered tag, the courts could be immediately called 
upon to protect the copyright, and every buyer who had been 
taught the value of the seed sold under a remembered tag would, 
periorce, “accept no substitute.” 

Personally I have felt so certain of the value of a trade mark 
used for seed potatoes, that for years every sack shipped from 
my fields has carried my own individual registered tag in addition 
to the State certification tag. While some one might imitate the 
non-registered State tag, he would promptly be jumped on if he 
attempted too close a copy of my trade-mark. Only yesterday, 
the printer remarked to one of my people who called for a fresh 
supply of tags—‘“I s’pose Mr. Dimock thinks it pays.” He can 
certainly bank on the idea that Mr. Dimock does believe it pays. 
And he would certainly be astonished to know the value which 
would ke placed on that same trade-mark. Printed on tags, branded 
on sacks, appearing on every order blank, letter head, envelope 
and advertisement that goes from this place, the little tree is 
more familiar to the public than the name which accompanies it. 

Methods are copied, phraseology is duplicated, but the trade 
mark never. 
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There is no reason why a State certification tag should not be 
protected by copyright. Who has a better right to use some form 
of the words “Green Mountains” than the Commonwealth where 
the hills of that name reside? 

Get busy, Nebraska, register a certification tag and advertise 
your wares. 

The Dimock Orchard Tags 


D. O. Strain Sixteen D. O. Strain Sixteen 


PEDIGREED PEDIGREED 
GREEN MOUNTAIN | GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SEED POTATOES SEED POTATOES 
> Second Size \é 
Ahi ieldi train of estab- A high yielding strain of estab- — 
lished lished progeny performance. cha 


EAST CORINTH 
VERMONT 


EAST CORINTH 
VERMONT 


D. O. Strain Sixteen 
PEDIGREED 
GREEN MOUNTAIN 
SEED POTATOES 
hea? Utility Grade 
Ahigh yielding strain of estab- 
lished progeny performance. 


EAST CORINTH 
VERMONT 


U. S. LICENSE NO. 1 


ISSULD TO 
DIMOCK ORCHARD POTATO 
WAREHOUSE 


NEW POTATOES MOVING FREELY 


(Contribution from the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 


The end of March witnessed an increasingly active movement 
of new potatoes from Florida, a slowing down of shipments from 
the North, and lower prices nearly everywhere. Red River Ohios 
appear to have declined more sharply than any other variety. 

During the week ending March 28, Florida shipped more than 
140 cars and Texas’ movement also started, whereas during the 
corresponding period last season only 57 cars of new potatoes 
were forwarded. The 4,560 cars of old stock shipped that week 
was 700 less than moved during the last seven days of March, 
1924. Totals for the entire month of March were around 21,500 
cars of old potatoes and nearly 400 cars of southern stock, com- 
pared with 22,825 and 110 cars respectively during the same month 
last season. 

Eighteen leading late-potato States showed a total movement 
of 147,675 cars to March 28, or 13,505 less than to the same time 
a year ago. From the end of March to the close of the 1923-1924 
season, these States shipped about 32,000 additional cars. Last 
three months’ movement the preceding season was around 38,500 
cars. Comparative figures this season and last are given on fol- 
lowing page. 


| 
— 
| | 
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Carlot Shipments from 18 Leading Late-Potato States 


States Showing an Excess Movement over 1924 


To To Total To To Total 
State Mar.28 Mar.29 Last State Mar. 28 Mar.29 Last 
1925 1924 Season 1925 1924 Season 


Calif. 6154 5663 5728 N. Y. except 

lowa 518 264 273 L. 10343 7734 11390 

Maine 31665 28906 34764 Penna. 3317 3310 4092 
Wash. 5312 5118 6160 


States Showing Lighter Movement than in 1924 


Col. 11306 §=12336 L, 

Idaho 10472 13466 15626 N. Y. 5315 7111 7238 
Mich. 12049 13840 20540 N. D. 5371 9509 = 10384 
Minn. 27714 29788 33597 Oregon 739 1353 1615 
Mont. 298 503 755 S. Dakota 1772 3557 3860 
Nebr. 2665 4364 4833 Utah 708 913 1017 
Nevada 399 608 700 «Wis. 11558 12837 17107 


Area planted and intended to be planted in 15 early and second- 
early potato States is estimated at approximately 242,000 acres, or 
8 per cent less than last year. The decreases of 10 per cent to 
33 per cent in southeastern and mid-western sections are partly 
offset by a 37 per cent gain in California and by smaller increases 
in Texas and Louisiana. 

For the United States as a whole, potato growers are appar- 
ently planning to reduce the acreage of potatoes to 4 per cent 
less than in 1924. Such an acreage would be the lowest since 
1908, but only slightly less than the low records of 1916 and 1919. 
Should present intentions be carried out and a yield equal to 
the average of the past 10 years (100.6 bus.) be secured, a pro- 
difction of 354,000,000 bushels would result. Probably influenced 
by the great improvement in average quality of seed potatoes, 
recent trend of yields has increased to an average of approximate- 
ly 109 bushels. In case such a high outturn is secured, a crop 
of 383,000,000 bushels would result. A total of 354,000,000 bushels 
would be the smallest crop since 1919; of 383,000,000 bushels, the 
smallest since 1921. Last year’s bumper crop was 455,000,000 
bushels. 

The major portion of the prospective decrease in acreage is 
reported in the 19 late surplus-producing States, where a decrease 
of 7 per cent is intended. Early and intermediate States as a whole 
show a 1 per cent decrease, but the Atlantic group shows a de- 
crease of 8 per cent, while the Mississippi Valley group shows 
an increase of 8 per cent. If growers’ present intentions are 
carried out, the outlook for marketing the 1925 crop in the At- 
lantic States, therefore, is more favorable than in the Mississippi 
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Valley States. In the West, contemplated decreases in the two 
principal States of Colorado and Idaho are more than offset by 
intended increases in the remainder of the territory. The impor- 
tant sweet potato shipping section—New Jersey, Delaware, Mary. 
land, and Virginia—seems to be contemplating a greater shift from 
Irish to sweet potatoes, as growers in those States intend to 
decrease Irish potato acreage 12 per cent below 1924, and 18 per 
cent below 1922. 

Late in March, prices of both old and new potatoes slanted down- 
ward. Markets for storage stock were especially dull. Declines 
of 5 cents-10 cents per 100 pounds during the last week of March 
reduced New York sacked round whites to a jobbing range of 
$1.00-$1.15 in the East, with the f. 0. kb. market weaker at 75 cents 
to 85 cents. Northern round whites dropped to 90 cents to $1.00 
in Chicago, and sold in other central cities at 95 cents-$1.35.  F. 
o. b. sales oi this stock brought mostly 70 cents-75cents. All of 
these prices are from 25 cents to 75 cents below last spring's 
levels. Maine Green Mountains were bringing only 50 cents per 
100 pounds at Aroostook County points, or about one-third of the 
price a year ago. Florida Spaulding Rose closed at $9.00-$12.50 
per barrel in terminal markets, an average decline during the week 


of $1.50. 


METHODS USED BY PENNSYLVANIA FOUR HUNDRED 
BUSHEL CLUB MEMBERS 


J. B. R. Dickey, Extension Agronomist, 
State College, Pa. 


It is a little hard for the average farmer to realize the possi- 
bility of growing 400 bushels of potatoes on an acre. There is 
no doubt, however, of the accuracy of the measurements which 
showed 33 men making this yield in Pennsylvania in 1924 and 54 
men in 1923. The highest yield the past year was made by R. 
A. Briggs of Luzerne County with 637 bushels, his crop on seven 
acres averaging over 500 bushels. As soon as a farmer recovers 
from his surprise and incredulity the first thing he wants to 
know is “How do they do it?” Most good farm practices have 
spread through imitation rather than precept anyhow. 

For the past two years I have written to all the 400 bushel 
men regarding their methods, variety, rotation, fertilization, etc. 
Taking the average of the replies received we have a convincing 
mass of evidence that we have not been far wrong in our recom- 
mendations. It is not safe to copy one successful individual blind- 
ly; he may have peculiar conditions which are especially favor- 
able, and may succeed in spite of some things which he does or 
neglects to do. But by taking averages of a large number the 
individual peculiarities are eliminated. 
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There are many interesting lessons which we have learned from 
the replies to my inquiries. First, where were these big yields 
secured? In 1924 Luzerne county led with six men. This county 
had not only the most men in the club but it produced the three 
highest yields. In 1923 Somerset County led in numbers with 
Franklin County second, but neither of these counties have many 
men in the club this year. While 20 counties were represented in 
1924 and 21 last year showing that 400 bushels can be grown al- 
most anywhere in the state, we must recognize the fact that 
favorable seasonal conditions are of great importance and _ the 
sections having the best yields will change from year to year. 

There is little we can say as to the soils on which these yields 
were produced, upland and bottom, heavy and light, limestone and 
shale were all represented indicating that a good grower in a 
favorable season can succeed on almost any soil. On account of 
the wet spring in 1924 the men on the lighter, better drained 
soils had a decided advantage. 

In regard to rotation the figures give us some good confirmation 
of our beliefs. We find that in 1924 about four-fifths and in 
1923 over two-thirds of the 400 bushel yields were made where 
clover or alfalfa sods were turned down. It is often much more 
convenient to grow potatoes after corn, but only five grew 400 
bushels on corn stubble in 1923 and only one in 1924. Only three 
in 1923 and four in 1924 “made the grade” on sods older than one 
year. A number have used the two year rotation of wheat or rye 
and clover (frequently sweet clover) and potatoes. 

Manure is a great help in securing a large yield of potatoes but 
is not essential where there is a good legume sod to plow down. 
All but two growers used manure in 1923 and all but four in 1924. 
The average rate of application was eight and one-fourth tons in 
1923 and 12 tons in 1924, several last year applying over 15 tons 
to the acre. Another important point is the time of application 
of this manure. In 1923 all but four and in 1924 all but two ap- 
plied the manure in the fall and early winter giving it time to rot 
and work into the soil. 


The time of plowing is a local question. Some soils should not 
be fall plowed, but where fall plowing is desirable it is apparently 
a decided advantage for potatoes. The figures on yields do not 
throw much light on this subject. Because one or two very suc- 
cessful growers have plowed in the fall and replowed in the 
spring, this practice has come in for much discussion. Under 
average conditions it is questional:le whether it is warranted. 


On the question of varieties we have quite conclusive evidence. 
In 1923 all but two who grew Irish Cobblers planted Rurals and 
about three-fourths used Rural Russets. In 1924 all but three 
grew Russets, two used white Rurals and one Irish Cobblers. 
In 1924 all but seven lots of Russets were northern Michigan grown 
seed and of these seven most came originally from Michigan. 
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COPPER SULPHATE 


(Blue Vitrol or Bluestone) 
An Almost Chemically Pure Product Manufactured by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


PURE ANACONDA ELECTROLYTIC COPPER AND AL- 
MOST C. P. SULPHURIC ACID ARE USED. THE COPPER 
SULPHATE PRODUCED IS THE PUREST OBTAINABLE 
FOR MAKING 

BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


Distributed by 
APOTHECARIES HALL COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 


The amount of seed used per acre has an influence on the yield. 
Most of the 400 bushel men used much more than the average 
amount, first because they planted rather closely and second 
because they cut the seed fairly large. In 1923 the average amount 
used per acre was 17.5 bushels while in 1924 the average had in- 
creased to just about 20 bushels per acre. The average spacing 
in 1924 was 12 inches. Several planted 9 or 10 inches apart, and 
only two planted over 14 inches apart. Close planting not only 
increases yields where other conditions are favorable but it cuts 
the number of oversize tubers to a minimum. The average width 
of rows was 33 inches. 


What about fertilizers? The results of our tests the past year, 
probably due to the peculiar season, are very inconsistent. In 
some tests the unfertilized rows were as good as or better than 
the fertilized, but in normal seasons we know that fertilization 
pays. In 1923 all but four used fertilizer, the average application 
being 825 pounds, just about what we would advise. In 1924 
every man used fertilizer and the average amount jumped to 1200 
pounds per acre. This seems a decided trend toward heavier fer- 
tilization and probably some are going past the most economical 
point in amount. Fertilization is decidedly secondary to good 
seed, favorable soil conditions and spraying. It is interesting to 
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note that the highest yield was made with only 600 pounds of a 
good complete fertilizer. 


In 1923 eleven men used acid phosphate only while in 1924 only 
three did so. Most of our tests indicate that a complete fertilizer 
pays on potatoes. Eight in 1924 used broadcast applications of 
acid phosphate in addition to complete fertilizer in the row. This 
may be a good plan but conclusive confirmation is lacking. In fact 
there is some evidence that too much phosphoric acid may have 
a depressing effect on the yield. Only 13 in 1924 and 18 in 1923 
used over 2 per cent of nitrogen. With fairly liberal amount on 
a good, well manured sod it is doubtful if more than 2 per cent or 
3 per cent of nitrogen will pay except for early potatoes. Some- 
times it simply gives larger vines hut no more tubers. Only six 
in 1923 and four in 1924 used over 6 per cent of potash. 


All but two in 1923 sprayed with homemade Bordeaux mixture 
and in 1924 all but one of whom we have records sprayed. The 
average number of applications was seven. 


If one followed the example of the average, or rather the major- 
ity of these men he would not be very far wrong in any of his 
practices. 

It is an interesting fact that just about one-third of the 400 
bushel men in 1924, including five out of the seven highest, also 
made 400 bushels or better last year. This shows that it is not 
merely a matter of luck and season. 


SIZE OF SEED PIECE AND DISTANCE OF SPACING 


J. W. Weston, Extension Specialist 
Michigan Agricultural College 


At the Upper Peninsula Experiment Station, Chatham, Mich- 
igan, last year an experiment was carried on with White Rural 
potatoes to determine the effect of the size of seed-piece on the 
resultant yield at different spacings, using seed at the same rate 
per acre, and also to determine the difference in the yield of U. 
S. No. 1 and No. 2 potatoes. 


Four plots replicated four times were planted uséng seed at 
the rate of 15 bushels of seed per acre. The seed selected weighed 
3 ounces each. The rows were all 36 inches apart in all plots. This 
seed was taken from seed free from virus, fungus and bacterial 
diseases as far as we could determine. Planting was done on 
June Ist and the Plants were killed by frost on Sept. 7, 1924. 


Method 


Plot No. 1—The three ounce seed was cut into three equal parts 
weighing one ounce each planted in hills spaced (12) twelve inches 
apart. 
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Plot No. 2—The three ounce seed was cut into two equal parts 
weighing one and one-half ounces each planted in hills spaced (18) 
eighteen inches apart. 

Plot No. 3—The three ounce seed was cut into two parts one 
weighing two ounces and the other weighing an ounce which 
was thrown away and the two ounce seed pieces were planted in 
hills spaced (24) twenty-four inches apart. 

Plot No. 4—The three ounce seed was planted whole in hills 
(36) thirty-six inches apart. 


Results 
The following results are averages of yield obtained. 
Plot Spacing Size Amount Total Yield Yield Per cent 


of of seed yield of of of U.S.2 
hills seed peracre peracre U.S.1 U.S.2 and small 
inches oz. bu. 

1 12 1 15 258.1 208.4 49.7 15.3 
2 18 1% 15 216.9 184.5 32.4 14.1 
3 24 2 15 180.8 165.2 15.6 13.3. 


+ 36 3 15 159.5 137.1 22.4 14.04 


The 12 inch spacing gave practically 100 bushels more total 
yield per acre and 71 bushels more of U. S. No. 1 marketable tu- 
bers per acre than the 36 inch spacing. The percentage of small 
potatoes under 1 and one-seventh inches in diameter in propor- 
tion to the total amount produced remained practically the same 
throughout the experiment. A study of the relation between the 
number of stems and set of tubers per stem to the size of seed 
piece is set forth in the following table. 


Spacing Size Stalks Growing Tubers Tubers Large Small 
Plot of of per eyes per per per Tubers Tubers 
hills seed hill hill hill stalk per hill per hill 

inches oz. 


12 1 2.10 1.21 622 296 3.94 2.58 
‘18 15 2.62 1.34 7.37 2.81 477 3.34 
24 2 2.80 1.71 890 3.18 5.22 4.10 
36 3 412 215 1127 273 690 4.37 


Conclusions 


One would wish to believe that the above relationship would 
remain the same for another year, and perhaps it will. This is 
one year’s results and should be taken with caution. Last season’s 
weather conditions were ideal for the potatoes in the section 
where these potatoes were grown. If we were to assume that 
you could expect the same results from such an experiment to be 
representative of what is an actuality, then or the best market 
size and uniform yield, as well as, total yield per acre the smaller 
seed planted relatively close together will give the best results. 
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COVER CROPPING PRACTICE IN NEW JERSEY 
Geo. W. Musgrave, Agronomist 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


The practices in the intensive potato section of New Jersey 
differ from those in other states in several respects. In none of 
these is the custom more different than in the source of organic 
matter supplied to these farms. In New Jersey’s intensive po- 
tato section very little livestock is kept, the average being but 
3 or 4 head per farm in addition to the number of work horses. 
Furthermore, it has been found that within certain limits the 
yields increase as the acreage of potatoes on the farm increases. 
This is shown by the returns in a farm management survey in 
1914 in Monmouth County. 


Crop Acres Crop Acres in Yield of Potatoes 
in Farm Potatoes Barrels per Acre 
30 or less 9.4 76 
31 to 50 16.9 81 
51 to 75 24.7 82 
76 to 100 30.0 86 
101 to 150 418 84 
151 and over 58.5 72 


Although since 1914 a development of the potato acreage has 
occurred which in so far as it is extended to soils poorly adapted 
to this crop has resulted in lower returns, nevertheless the prin- 
ciple still holds and the per cent of potato acreage per farm re- 
mains high. 


The survey also shows that it was not the farms having the 
largest number of livestock that had the greatest potato yields 
per acre, but rather the farms having the fewest livestock and 
which intensified on potato production. 


With a system such as this, where a comparatively large pro- 
portion of the farm is continuously in a cultivated crop requiring 
considerable organic matter, yet where little farm manure is pro- 
duced, it is necessary to follow some such practice as cover crop- 
ping which has been developed in this section in order to suc- 
cessfully maintain the soil fertility. 


In the Monmouth County potato section, upwards of 95 per 
cent of the potato acreage is regularly sown to cover crops. In 
other words, the almost universal practice in this section includes 
the regular seeding of a cover crop following potatoes and in 
prepartion for the next crop, on which is made an application 
of approximately 1800 pounds per acre of a commercial fertil- 
izer of an analysis ranging from a 4-8-4 to a 4-8-7. That this 
practice is successful in maintaining the fertility of the soil is ap- 
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parent from the fact that though potatoes have been grown in 
this region rather extensively and continuously since prior to 1866, 
the yields are nevertheless increasing. The State average (the 
average for the potato section would be somewhat higher) for the 
ten-year period ending 1900 was 78.5 bushles; ending 1905, 88.7 
bushels; 1910, 102.5 bushels; 1915, 104.1 bushels; and 1920, 109.4 
bushels. Not only is this practice successful in maintaining yields, 
but it has also been shown that there is more plant food left in 
the soil than is removed from the farm in sales of the crop. 


The cover crops commonly used are rye, wheat, vetch, crimson 
clover, and to a lesser extent oats or barley in a mixture with 
winter grain, and occasionally a mixture of grasses and clovers. 
These crops are usually seeded soon after the potato crop is re- 
moved, varying between the middle of August and the middle 
of October, although rye is occasionally sown as late as the mid- 
dle of November. By far the most generally used crop is rye, 
for it not only has the advantage of being hardy enough to with- 
stand late sowings where necessary, and thrives on acid soils 
which may have had applications of sulphur, but it also permits 
a “last minute” adjustment in the potato acreage. For example, 
in the late spring where it is decided to reduce the potato acreage, 
the cover crop may be allowed to mature and is then sold as a 
grain and straw crop, a ready market for which has been devel- 
oped in this section. On the better soils occasionally wheat is 
used as a cover crop, particularly on farms where the organic 
matter is maintained at a comparatively high level and the object 
is to merely add a small additional amount each year. On poorer 
soils especially those deficient in nitrogen it is quite a common 
practice to use a mixture of rye and vetch, which is satisfactory 
where a fairly early seeding may be made, but is unsatisfactory 
for our late sowing. Up to the present time, the other crops 
have been used only to a limited degree. The relative merits of 
a summer annual such as oats or barley, as compared with the 
winter annual such as wheat or rye for cover crop purposes, are 
not definitely known at present. 


In choosing a cover crop an important consideration is to know 
the extent of its underground development as well as its top growth. 
From some work already done on this point by the Department 
of Agronomy of the New Jersey Experiment Station, it has keen 
found that fully as much difference exists in the amount of root 
growth as in top growth. In this work the total number of pounds 
( including root and top) of air-dried organic material added by 
cover crops would appear to be between 4700 and 7200 pounds 
per acre on soils of medium fertility and where the plants are but 
a few inches in height. 

That there is a direct relation between the amount of green 
manure crop sown and the resulting yield per acre is shown in 
the results of a survey of 300 truck farms in New Jersey as follows: 
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Green Manure Cost Crop Receipts 
per Crop Acre Per Acre 

$49.4 

$ 3 69.2 

7 81.4 

1.4 85.9 

1.8 73.8 

$0.3 $61.7 


The above cost figures are for the year 1914-15, but the compar- 
ison would doubtless be the same on the present price level and 
apparently would apply to the potato crop as well. 


The cover cropping practice supplies organic matter in its cheap- 
est form, materially reduces production costs where manure must 
otherwise be purchased, and is of course more satisfactory than 
manure where potato scab is prevalent. The practice has proven 
its merit, and its general use in the potato section, together with 
its increasing use in trucking and other areas of New Jersey 
indicate that it has a permanent place in the cropping system 

in these regions. 


HOLLOW-HEART IN POTATOES 
E. V. Hardenburg, Cornell University 


The potato crop of the United States last year was the largest 
ever recorded. This was due mainly to favorable potato weather 
which prevailed during most of the growing season through- 
out the country and resulted in a record high average yield of 
about 124 bushels per acre. The crop was not only excessive, but 
federal figures indicate that it was of higher than average quality. 
The term quality used here refers, of course, to marketability 
rather than to eating quality and comprehended in the former 
term are such factors as freedom from tuber diseases and all other 
superficial tuber imperfections. 


In relation to the above mentioned facts, two quite generally 
accepted theories are pertinent: one, large acre yields are seldom 
obtained without the production of many large sized tubers; two, 
large or oversized tubers are more frequently effected with hollow- 
heart than are small or medium sized tubers. Hence it is not 
difficult to justify numerous reports that hollow-heart was more 
common in the 1924 potato crop than in perhaps any other potato 
crop yet grown in this country. 

Shapovalov and Link in United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Farmers’ Bulletin 1367, discuss hollow-heart as follows: 
“This abnormality consists of a more or less irregular cavity in 
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the center of the tuber. This cavity varies in size and is usually 
lined by a thin brown layer of dead cells of the potato. It is 
caused by a growth that is too rapid and is common in certain 
moist seasons and on fertile soils in many rapidly growing var- 
ieties which tend to produce large tubers. Hollow-heart is not 
a decay and has no effect on the succeeding crop, though affected 
stock is undesirable for eating. Since hollow-heart depends prin- 
cipally on seasonal and climatic conditions, the most practicable 
control measures at our disposal are those dictated by the exper- 
ience of the grower as to the extent to which he can safely force 
the development of his crop, by fertilizers in the East, or by irri- 
gation in the West. The choice of varieties is also a factor.” 


The writer spent considerable time in the principal terminal 
markets of New York City last November in an endeavor to obtain 
first hand information on the methods employed in merchandiz- 
ing potatoes, on the comparative quality in the crop from various 
competing regions and on the principal criticisms of New York 
State potatoes. The criticisms most frequently heard were—(1) 
poor grading, (2) dark-skinned tubers and (3) “holes”, and by 
the term “holes” was meant not wire-worm injury, but hollow- 
heart. Many of these brokers and wholesalers are of the firm 
opinion that hollow-heart is characteristic of the Rural type of 
potato and that it is practically unknown in Green Mountains. 
Such opinion is not necessarily a criterion as to whether variety 
in itself has any relation to the occurrence of this defect. Most 
of the crop shipped from Western New York is of the Rural 
type grown on heavy soil while the crop from both Maine and 
Long Island is mainly Green Mountain type grown on relatively 
friable potato land. 


Professor H. W. Samson of the Office of Standardization, United 
States Department of Agriculture, is quoted as saying that several 
cars of Maine grown Green Mountains were rejected in the Boston 
markets a few years ago on account of 15 per cent hollow-heart. 
Professor William Stuart of the U. S. Department recently wrote, 
“It has been my observation that hollow-heart occurs more fre- 
quently and more generally in the varieties belonging to the Rural 
group than in any other. It would appear as if the Russet Rural 
were even more subject to this troukle than the original Rural. 
Of course, the general opinion regarding development of hollow- 
heart is that of a quick growth of the potato tuber during the lat- 
ter part of the season. I believe considerable may be done by 
closer planting so as to restrict the percentage of overgrown tu- 
bers. While hollow-heart does occur in some tubers that could 
not be regarded as overgrown, yet the largest percentage occurs 
in the larger sized ones.” 

Hollow-heart has been a serious factor in both New York and 
Michigan for at least two years. Much of the defect has been 
brought into prominence by the state and federal inspection of 
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potatoes at shipping points because of the requirement that it 
must not be present in U. S. No. 1 grade beyond the maximum 
tolerance of 6 per cent by weight. H. S. Duncan, in charge of 
shipping point inspection in New York, writes as follows: 

“Our inspectors have had to turn down many cars this season 
on account of hollow-heart. Just what the conditions are that 
bring about hollow-heart are hard to determine. Up to this sea- 
son, we have always looked for coarse potatoes, expecting to find 
a few hollow-heart in the larger tubers. This season, around Bel- 
mont, N. Y., we find that a good percentage of the medium sized 
potatoes show hollow-heart. This does not hold good, however, 
at many of the other loading points’. Professor J. W. Weston, 
Extension Specialist for the Michigan Agricultural College, re- 
cently wrote, “I may be over-sensative about the factor of ma- 
turity, but I am inclined to believe that immature potatoes are 
associated with hollow-heart more or less. It is the factor of late 
planting and heavy soil in Michigan that seems to favor the devel- 
opment of this trouble.” On January 23, 1925, H. L. Barnum, 
Editor for the Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange, expressed 
much concern over the seriousness of hollow-heart in Michigan 
potatoes and related that several carlots had this season been 
seized as liable to prosecution under the federal food and drugs act 
for a content of over 6 per cent hollow-heart while shipped and 
labelled U.S. No. 1 grade. Barnum’s letter to the writer records 
the following quotations from potato specialists in several states: 


Professor A. G. Tolaas, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


“There has been but very little research work done with this 
problem, inasmuch as it seemed to be of such common occurrence 
that no one has thought of doing actual controlled experiments 
to find out just what were the contributing causes to this difficulty. 

“Since receiving your ‘etter I have taken up the question of 
hollow-heart with Dr. Harvey of the Plant Physiology Department 
here and he has signified his willingness to do some research work 
on this trouble.” 


Professor E. L. Nixon, State College, Pa. 


“Hollow-heart in potatoes is caused by extremely favorable 
growing conditions, particularly excess moisture accompanied by 
cool weather. From our observations all of the potatoes in a par- 
ticular hill may not have hollow-heart. Whether a potato has hol- 
low-heart depends on the stage of development of the particular 
tuber or tubers when the above mentioned conditions are present. 
We find that hollow-heart is determined while the potato is rather 
small, probably before the time they are the size of hulled wal- 
nuts. Of course the real cause of the cavity known as hollow- 
heart is due to a breaking down of the tissue probably due to 
evaporation, transpiration, or translocation of the moisture. 

“Hollow-heart is not more pronounced in certain varieties or 
strains, if the above mentioned conditions exist at the time the 
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tubers are beginning to set and continued on until the tubers are 
the size of eggs. Some years in our tests we find that one var- 
iety has hollow-heart and another has not, depending largely on 
the season. We get the information commonly that Russets are 
more susceptible to hollow-heart than other varieties. This is 
due to the fact that there are closer observations made on Rus- 
sets than on other varieties.” 


Prof. E. V. Hardenburg, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


“We have found no correlation between size of tuber and the 
occurrence of this trouble. Hollow-heart seems to occur in cer- 
tain lots of potatoes grown on certain soils in certain limited areas, 
whereas under identical climatic conditions and with identical 
types of potatoes, we may find none. 

“We have been holding rather firmly to the theory that hollow- 
heart was directly due to an uneven rate of growth, causing a 
rupture of the innermost tissue of the tuber, the growth rate nat- 
urally being more rapid in the vicinity of the sap tubes of the 
tuber. I have no other conception as to probable causes.” 


Prof. H. C. Moore, Michigan Agr’l College, E. Lansing, Mich. 


“ft am still of the opinion that the hollow-heart condition is due 
to an abnormal growth of the potato which may be caused by wea- 
ther conditions, soil conditions, etc. It is quite likely that a solu- 
tion of the problem may be in developing a variety or strain of po- 
tato that is less subject to hollow-heart or in using commercial 
fertilizer in such proportions as to make for solid tuber production. 

“Experiments are being undertaken by the College to ascertain 
the cause of hollow-heart and to find remedies for overcoming it. 
It is my experience, however, that this hollow-heart condition is 
much less serious in fields that were planted fairly early and on 
good soil and which were taken care of properly. Our inspection 
reports with certified seed lots show that on the whole they are 
quite free from serious hollow-heart.” 


Daniel Dean, Nichols, New York 


“As I see the problem, the hollow-heart in Michigan and New 
York, the dumb-bell in southeastern Pennsylvania, growth crack 
in Nebraska, big knots in Idaho are all indications of irregular 
growth, in most cases due to too great variation in the amount 
of plant food supplied to the growing plant at some time, and 
this usually due to variation in the available water supply. I 
believe that the success I have had in controlling hollow-heart is 
due to care in removing most of the causes which cause an irreg- 
ular growth at any period in the life of the plant.” 

The reader may be impressed with the wide variation of ideas 
regarding the possible causes of hollow-heart. There remains lit- 
tle doubt of the serious economic importance of this problem and 
of the urgent necessity for investigation, first of causes and then 
of control. Growers, shippers, seed and table stock inspectors, 
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and others can cooperate by reporting their observations. Until 
more definite information is available, growers may be urged to 
(1) plant closer, (2) use only good potato soil, (3) maintain ample 
soil humus supply to insure a steady growth rate during tuber 
development, (4) plant only highest quality seed. 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA POTATO SHOW AND 
CONVENTION 


February 24, 25, 26, 1925 


WATERTOWN, SOUTH DAKOTA 
George H. Valentine, Agronomy Specialist 


The annual Potato Show and Convention of the South Dakcta 
Potato Growers 4vas very successful in most respects. The num- 
ber of exhibits was less than usual. The attendance at the meet- 
ings was very satisfactory. Among those who addressed the con- 
vention was A. G. Tolaas, Chief Inspector from Minnesota. He 
gave the convention a very complete discussion regarding pota- 
to diseases and their control. He also judged the exhibits. 

The boys’ and girls’ club exhibit was very satisfactory forming 
nearly half of the entire show which speaks well for these youthful 
growers. All exhibits were sold at auction on the last day to the 
highest bidder. 

Others addressing the convention included Dr. A. N. Hume, 
Chief of Agronomy, Prof. M. R. Benedict, Chief of Farm Econ- 
omics, both of South Dakota State College, Brookings. County 
Agents Ross Davies, Hayti, and V. D. Basart, Clark, were also on 
the program giving in detail experiences of the growers in their 
respective counties. The former showed that at one station in 
his county, 15 carloads of certified stock averaged 92 cents per 
bushel while 110 carloads of table stock, most of which graded 
U. S. No. 1, averaged only 27% cents per bushel. 


Several growers, including Pete Johnson, Clark, Dave Sour, 
Hayti and Asa Lebert, Grover, gave first hand information re- 
garding their experiences which was all very valuable. Mr. John- 
son, even though he was thoroughly disappointed in the potato 
exchange formerly organized in this state, stated that he is con- 
fident that the principle was right and hopes that he may have 
the honor to sign the first contract when another exchange is to 
be organized. 

The business sessions of the association tightened the require- 
ments slightly on certified seed. L. V. Ausman, a grower at Stock- 
holm, was elected President for the ensuing year with Harry Robb, 
Garden City, Vice-President and A. W. Palm, Watertown, Sec- 
retary. 
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POTATO MEETINGS AND TOUR 


LOUISIANA.—The third annual potato tour will be held April 
13 to 18, in this state. One of the chief objects of the tour is to 
feature the advantages of planting certified Triumph seed potatoes. 
The visiting certification specialists and others interested will as- 
semble at Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, for study of 
tle strain tests of certified Triumph seed potatoes at the New 
University Farm. At the McInnis’ Plantation on Jefferson High- 
way, 35 acres planted with certified Triumphs from North Dakota 
will be inspected. On the Cloverly Farms, near Cut Off extensive 
plantings from Nebraska and Montana certified seed will be viewed 
and on the Delta Farms a chance will be given to observe the per- 
formance of Wisconsin, Montana and Nebraska certified seed 
in large fields. Enroute from Lockport a stop will be made to 
look over A. V. Smith’s extensive plantings from Wisconsin cer- 
tified seed. At Raceland, the Richland Company’s fields planted 
with North Dakota and Wisconsin certified seed will be inspected. 
A stop will be made at Bowie to look over the Bowie Lumber 
Company’s plantings from Nebraska certified seed. In the Terre- 
bonne territory an opportunity will be given to observe some of 
the work that is being done by the boys’ potato clubs and their 
leaders. 

For the club work, the certified seed was donated by Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Wisconsin, and Albert Miller & Co., 
of Chicago. Interested railroads transported the potatoes free 
for the potato clubs. These potatoes were distributed in sacks 
contributed by the Bemis Bag Co., of New Orleans, and fertilized 
with sulphate of ammonia, compliments of the Barrett Co., of 
New York. 

Prof. Wm. Stuart, in charge of the potato investigational work, 
United States Department of Agriculture; Prof. G. L. Tiebout, 
Louisiana State University; Prof. H. O. Werner, of Nebraska 
Agricultural College, and other prominent potato specialists are 
on the program. 


POTATO NOTES 


Greeley, Colo.—The following notes were written by W. C. 
Edmundson and were published in “The Eye”, April 3.—The po- 
tato acreage will probably be increased this year owing to the 
fact that the Sugar Company and the Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion have not been able to agree on a contract for the sale of this 
year’s beet crop. There is doubt at this time whether the sugar 
beet acreage for this year will be a third of what it was in 1924. 

The water supply for 1925 is not at all encouraging. There 
is very little snow in the mountains and many reservoirs are not 
filled. Heavy snows in the mountains are badly needed. 
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The growers have received a fair price for the 1924 potato crop, 
considering the bumper crop of that year. For the past month 
dealers have been paying $1.00 per cwt. for U. S. grade No. 1. 
—Walter M. Peacock. 


Hastings, Florida—According to the Fruit Trade Journal and 
Produce Record, dated March 7, 1925, the potato outlook is bright. 
—The prospects for a good crop were never better and growing 
conditions throughout the entire season so far have been ideal. 
The earliest shipments from Federal Point will begin about March 
25. The shipping season promises to be a long one because the 
planting season extended from Dec. 20 to Feb. 1. The acreage 
for the Hastings section is 15,382 or 3,048 acres less than last 
year. No blight or disease of any nature has developed so far. 
Growers are spraying vigorously in order to prevent the spread 
of blight should it show up. The entire acreage in the state is 
20,600, a decrease of 7,900 acres or 27.5 per cent compared with 
last year—Walter M. Peacock. 

Hastings, Florida—Harvesting of the Hastings potato crop 
commenced on March 18, and it will continue throughout the 
months of April and May. 


Although our acreage is three thousand less than last year our 
yield is considerably heavier and I| anticipate we will ship as many 
cars as last season, which was 3500. 


Growing conditions up to the present time have been ideal just 
about enough rainfall to supply the necessary moisture for making 
a good yield. They cook fine and everyone who has used them so 
far has nothing but praise for the fine quality. 


Prices at the beginning were $12.00 per barrel on track, and 
as the shipments increased, the prices have gotten a little lower 
and at the present writing we are getting $9.00 per barrel for 
number ones, $7.50 for number twos, and $5.00 for number threes. 
The demand is good from all over. 


We machine grade all of our potatoes with the Boggs potato 
grader. They are packed in the U. S. standard double head bar- 
rels, and most of the barrels are labeled with a nice label. 


The distant buyers can buy our potatoes on track very readily 
because they know every barrel is the same from top to bottom and 
the distributors assure them they will stand behind both grade and 
quality, and should they arrive in market in bad condition for any 
reason whatsoever the inspection is made by Government in- 
spector, or some other reliakle firm and in case adjustments are 
made, they are made on the basis of the inspector’s report. How- 
ever, it is a very rare thing for Hastings potatoes to decay in 
transit, or show up bad at destination. 

Our growers are making every effort to keep their grade and 
quality up to the highest standard and that has been characteris- 
tic of Hastings potatoes for many years.—G. W. Waller, Mar. 26. 
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Wabasso, Florida.—It is stated in the Fruit Trade Journal and 
Produce Record, dated Mar. 7, 1925, that high prices are being 
paid for potatoes.—The season's first carload of Florida potatoes, 
Spaulding Rose, sold for $12.25 per 11-peck barrel, f.o.b. shipping 
point. The quality of the tubers was fine. The demand is strong. 
Merchants in the south are complaining of the poor quality of 
table stock now being obtained from the Eastern markets.—Walter 
M. Peacock. 

Florida.—It is reported in the Fruit Trade Journal and Produce 
Record, dated Mar. 21, 1925, that the potato prices are fair and 
blight has appeared in some sections. It is believed that the 
price will be fairly well maintained for some time because of the 
shortage in acreage which naturally means a shortage in produc- 
tion in a normal season. It is reported by Dr. L. O. Gratz that 
the failure to control the blight is not due to the inefficiency of 
the dust materials, but the fact that they were not applied soon 
enough. The disease cannot be cured but can be prevented by 
the proper application of a copper-lime dust or Bordeaux mixture. 
However, the prospects for a bumper crop are good in most sec- 
tions.—Walter M. Peacock. 

Presque Isle, Me.—The following notes were written by P. M. 
Lombard and were published in “The Eye”, April 3—The weather 
for March has been rather warm for this section of Maine and 
recent rains have taken off practically all of the snow. It is 
still rainy and the roads are very muddy. 

The potato market is about the same, prices ranging from 65 
to 75 cents per barrel to growers. The starch factories which 
have been paying 50 cents per barrel recently cut the price to 40 
cents per barrel. It is still early to predict, or even estimate, with 
any degree of accuracy the acreage that Aroostook County will 
plant to potatoes this year—Walter M. Peacock. 

Michigan.— We are working on a potato Grading Law in Mich- 
igan which may pass at this session of the Legislature. It seems 
to be our chief pastime to spend our nights on this while the 
Agricultural Committee find fault with it in the daytime. We are 
gradually getting the thing in shape and hope to be able to report 
to you on the matter in the near future. 

The membership Campaign is coming along nicely and we should 
have a considerable number of members to add to our list in the 
near future—J. W. Weston, March 12. 


NEW JERSEY NOTES 
Wm. H. Martin 


This year will see an enormous increase in the amount of certified 
seed planted in New, Jersey, 90 per cent of the seed sold by some 
dealers being certified. Five years ago these same dealers sold 
all non-certified seed. One of the interesting developments in 
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central New Jersey is the increased use of Prince Edward Island 
Cobblers. Five years ago a sack of this seed was planted in the 
seed source test plots, this year one dealer will handle approx- 
imately 70 cars of this seed. For the most part, the certified 
seed has met the dealers expectations. There have been sonie 
cars received from northern sections, however, which showed a 
considerable amount of late blight rot. 


The growers took advantage of the excellent weather of the 
past several weeks and a considerable acreage was planted by 
April 1. The dealers report a brisk demand for seed and the in- 
dications are that the reduction in acreage will not be as great 
as was thought. Early last winter, it was the general opinion that 
the acreage would be cut 20-25 per cent; it is doubtful now if the 
cut will exceed 15 per cent. Very few American Giants are being 
planted, not more than a dozen cars of this variety was brought 
into the state. In most cases, the Giant is being replaced by the 
Irish Cobbler and to some extent by the Green Mountain. A 
number of central New Jersey growers will plant a small acre- 
age of Rurals and a smaller acreage of Russet Rurals. These 
varieties are being tried out with the thought that they might be 
grown on land where the Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain 
grows scabby, since they have proven to be quite resistant to 
this disease. Where scab has been a factor, the growers have been 
very careful in the choice of nitrogen materials. In a number of 
cases the amount of nitrate of soda used was reduced to as little 
as 50 pounds and a greater amount of nitrogen derived from sul- 
phate of ammonia. Many of the growers mixed their own fertil- 
izer this year at a saving of approximately ten dollars a ton. 


Wharton, Texas.—Serious drought will materially reduce both 
yield and quality of potatoes in this section. Rains within a week 
may partially help the crop to recover from the injury caused by 
the drought, although much damage has already been done that 
is beyond recovery.—-J. O. Graham, April 2. 


Virginia.—This paper goes to press a little too soon to make 
a report on the germination of the spring potato crop as only a 
small per cent of the plants have appeared through the ground. 

The usual reports of rot have come to the Station, but it is a 
little too soon to know definitely how widely this has effected 
the crop this year 


The latest reports on the acreage planted show a decrease of 
25 per cent in the Norfolk section and 10 to 15 per cent in the 
Eastern Shore area as compared with last year’s planting. The 
decrease in acreage in the Norfolk section has resulted in a large 
surplus of certified seed being left on the dealers hands. One 
potato seed dealer shipped a surplus of over 3,000 bags of certified 
seed to be used as table stock and other dealers had surplus in 
proportion. 
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“FRIEND” POTATO SPRAYERS 


BEST BY TEST 


NOW IS THE TIME TO INSURE YOUR 1925 POTATO CROP 
AGAINST BUGS AND BLIGHT. Don’t risk losing your 1925 
PROFITS. THE BEST WAY to save them is to spray thoroughly 
and the best way to Spray is with a “Friend”, WHY throw away 
your profits to bugs and blight when it’s so easy to save them 
with a “Friend”? 

The “Friend” traction potato sprayer was the first satisfactory 
high pressure traction outfit made and there are now hundreds of 
delighted and satisfied 
users. “Friend” traction 
sprayers have direct 
pump drive, no grinding 
gears or snapping crack- 
ing chains, no sprockets. 
“Friend” high’ pressure 
plunger pump. A traction 
sprayer that is different 
and wherein it’s different 
it’s better. “Friend” gaso- 
line power potato sprayers 
are unequaled for adapta- 
bility and service. Write 
today for complete infor- 
mation. 


“Friend” Traction Sprayer at Work 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO., Gasport, N. Y. 


YOU’LL ALWAYS BE GLAD YOU BOUGHT A “FRIEND” 


The Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, which handles 
the greater portion of the crop on the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
has inaugurated a new inspection system by which they expect 
to make the Red Star brand mean the highest standard in potato 
quality. The Exchange has secured the able services of Mr. G. 
S. Ralston, formerly of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, as In- 
spector General to head the entire inspection service. The potato 
producing area has been divided into a number of districts, at the 
head of each of which is a district inspector who has charge of 
the local inspectors located at all loading points. The careful in- 
spection of about two million barrels of potatoes within a period 
of 60 days represents a tremendous responsibility and can ke 
handled only by a perfectly functioning organization. A very rigid 
standard of inspection is to be maintained, not only on Irish po- 
tatoes but also on cabbage, sweet potatoes, strawberries and other 
crops. 

The success of the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange 
has been built largely on the reputation of the Red Star brand 
pack, and this organization expects to spare no efforts in making 


their brand known as the “acme” in the potato trade. 


United States—‘“The area planted and intended to be planted 
to potatoes in 15 early and second-early growing states is esti- 
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mated at approximately 242,000 acres, 8 per cent less than last 
year's. The decreases of 10 to 33 per cent in southeastern and 
mid-western sections are partly offset by a 37 per cent gain in 
California and by smaller increases in Texas and Louisiana.” Fruit 
Trade Journal and Produce Record, March 21, 1925.—Walter M. 
Peacock. 


NOTES ON RECENT LITERATURE 


ANONYMOUS.—LeDoryphora du Colorado.—Jour. du Agr. du 
Sud-Ouest. Ann. 1: 194-200, 1922. 


This article calls attention to the introduction of the Colorado 
potato beetle into south-western France through the importation of 
large quantities of potatoes. The insect is described and remedies 
suggested.—W. Stuart. 


ANONYMOUS.—The degeneration of the potato.—The Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle, (London) 76: 1978, Nov. 22, 1924. 


The author discusses the address given by Dr. Salamon at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 
In this address Dr. Salamon gave examples proving that degener- 
ation of potatoes is not a symptom of premature old age but due 
to virus diseases which attack the plant. He pointed out that the 
aphis is the chief offender in carrying the virus and inoculating 
the potato plant with it. Since virus disease is known to affect 
certain common weeds, Solanum nigrum (black nightshade), Sol- 
anum Dulcamara (Bitter sweet) and possibly others, these plants 
should be eliminated wherever they occur within half-a-mile of 
potato fields ——Walter M. Peacock. 


ANONYMOUS.—The World’s Potato Crop.—Fruit Trade Jour- 
nal and Produce Record, 72: 19, Feb. 17, 1925. 


Official estimates now available for twenty five of the leading 
potato producing countries of the world indicate a total production 
in 1924 of 4,445,492,000 bushels which is an eleven per cent in- 
crease over 1923. Europe alone embracing twenty countries pro- 
duced 3,891,470,000 bushels in 1924. There are no official figures 
available for Ireland Free State. Germany retains the lead with 
1,335,614,000 bushels and France is accredited 558,340,000 bushels. 
The 1924 potato yields for the leading countries are United States 
454,784,000 bushels, Czecho-Slovakia 228,169,000 bushels, United 
Kingdom (including Northern Ireland) 161,351,000 bushels, Spain 
89,269,000 bushels, Belgium 87,343,000 bushels, and Canada 96,- 
782,000 bushels.—Walter M. Peacock. 


ANONYMOUS.—New Jersey to Market a High Quality Pro- 
duct.—Hints to Potato Growers, Vol. 5, No. 11, March, 1925. 
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A committee appointed by the potato dealers has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations to the dealers of Mercer, Middlesex and 
Monmouth counties: 


(1) That no field run potatoes be accepted by the dealers in 
central New Jersey in 1925. 

(2) That every effort be made on the part of all dealers to 
grade their potatoes to meet, as nearly as possible, the requirements 
of U. S. Grade No. 1. It is particularly desirable that no No. 
2’s be mixed with No. 1’s, either by dumping them into the hag or 
by running them over the screen twice, since this practice seriously 
reduces the quality of the pack. 

(3) That two Federal inspectors be employed to visit the dif- 
ferent loading stations. The purpose of these inspectors is not 
to make a complete or final inspection but rather to impress on 
the grower, loader and dealer, the requirements of U. S. Grade 
No. 1 


(4) That the American Giant be graded over an inch and three- 
fourth belt and all varieties over a one and seven-eighths inch 
belt. This will eliminate the complaints of previous years con- 
cerning the failure of New Jersey potatoes to meet the requirements 
of size. 


A copy of these recommendations has been sent to all of the 
potato dealers in central New Jersey to determine i! they vill 
adopt them. A number of favorable replies have already been re- 
ceived and the indications are that the recommendations will go 
into effect this year—Wm. H. Martin. 


BLAIR, A. W.—Some Lessons From the Salem County Potato 
Fertilizer Experiment.—Hints to Potato Growers, Vol. 5, No. 
10, February, 1925. 


This experiment, conducted over a period of eight years, shows 
the following results. 


Higher average yields were obtained when the nitrogen was 
taken from at least two sources than when all was taken from 
one source. 

Better yields were also obtained when as much as half the ni- 
trogen was taken from a quickly available material like nitrate 
of soda. 

There was little difference in the yields with fish and tankage 
whether used as the sole source of nitrogen or in combination with 
one or more other materials 

Potatoes grown with a material which tends to make the soil 
more acid—ammonium sulfate for example—were less injured by 
the scab fungus than those grown with materials which have less 
effect on the soil reaction. It would therefore seem advisable to 
take a part of the nitrogen from sulfate of ammonia, if the soil 
is known to be infected with scab fungus. 
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The 7-year average yield without fertilizer was 163 bushels per 
acre; with 800 pounds of the 4-8-3 it was 213 bushels per acre, 
thus giving a gain of 50 bushels for the 800 pounds of fertilizer. 
With an additional 400 pounds, that is 1200 pounds per acre, the 
yield was 243 bushels per acre or a gain of 80 bushels over the 
check plot. 

With applications of 1600, 2000, and 2400 pounds per acre, the 
average yields were 248, 256 and 276 bushels per acre respectively. 
Whether these increases are sufficient to justify the additional 
expenditure for fertilizer will depend largely upon the cost of the 
fertilizer and the selling price of the crop. The type of soil, pre- 
vious treatment, and weather conditions must likewise be taken 
into consideration. Twenty-eight hundred pounds gave no increase 
over 2400 pounds. 

Sixteen hundred pounds of the fertilizer without potash, that 
is a 4-8-0, gave an average yield of 212 bushels; the same amount 
of 4-8-3 gave an average yield of 248 bushels, and the same amount 
of 4-8-6- gave 259 bushels per acre. The 4-8-10 gave an increase 
of only 3 bushels per acre over the 4-8-6. 


It is thus quite evident that for the type of soil in question, the 
grower is fully justified in using at least 3 per cent of potash. He 
will probably find it profitable to use as much as 6 per cent. 

For potatoes, on soils similar to that on which this experiment 
is being conducted, it would appear that the minimum fertilizer 
requirement would be about 60 pounds .of ammonia, 96 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, and 36 pounds of potash. This could be met 
by the use of 1200 pounds of fertilizer analyzing 4 per cent nitrogen 
(approximately 5 per cent ammonia), 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 3 per cent potash. 

The amount may be increased up to 2000 pounds as conditions 
warrant, and the potash may, with profit, be increased to 5 per 
cent.—Wm. H. Martin. 


CUTHBERTSON, W.—The Potato Crop in Scotland.—The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, 76: 1978, Nov. 22, 1924. 


The acreage planted in 1924 should under favorable conditions 
have produced a normal crop, but cold, wet, bad growing weather 
has ruled and late blight has been more prevalent than for many 
years. Early varieties harvested in September rotted badly in 
storage. Seed potatoes of early varieties are selling from $2 to $3 
per bushel. Early varieties for seed purposes may be unprocurable 
in March and April. Hardy varieties like the Kerr’s Pink have 
not escaped the blight. 

The author comments on new varieties. The Dunvegan variety 
is susceptible to mosaic and has been withdrawn by its introducers, 
Sutton & Sons. Some good reports have been given concerning 
the varieties, Ben Cruachan and Ben Lomond which Sutton & 
Sons recently introduced. Last spring Mr. MacKelvie put out a 
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new variety under the name of Arran Consul. This variety is a 
heavy producer. Findlay’s varieties, Di Vernon and Catriona have 
cropped well. The former is a first early with a very distinct top 
and Catriona matures a fortnight later. Field-Marshal has earned 
a reputation for yielding and cooking qualities. A new first early 
variety immune to wart disease is needed badly —Walter M. Pea- 
cock. 


DarstT, J. C.—Bud mutation in the potato and its agricul- 
tural significance.—Genetica 6: 114-121. 1924. 

During the past seven years Darst (1924) collected and examined 
as completely as possible all available cases which have been con- 
sidered as bud mutations. Twenty-one occurred in the variety 
“Eigenheimer”; 12 in “Red Star”; 5 in “Bravo”; and 15 in other 
varieties. A few of the bud mutations which can be shown, experi- 
mentally, to have been produced are as follows: 


By the Eigenheimer variety (yellow tuber, flat normal green leaf) 


1. Blue Eigenheimer. Tubers blue in a sharply defined sector. 
In two subsequent years blue seed pieces produced blue 
tubers; yellow produced yellow. Occasionally reversion 
occurs. 


2. Pale blue Eigenheimer. On one stem there occurred both 
yellowish and pale blue tubers. The yellow tubers produced 
normal plants, the pale blue produced pale blue ones. The 
latter plants were of an uneven green and somewhat stunted. 


3. Gold Margin. The leaves of these plants had a yellowish 
green margin. Normal and gold margin leaves were often 
found on one stem. By means of appropriate cuttings, both 
forms can be obtained from one plant. The gold margin 
form often gives rise to reversion. 


4. From one tuber a normal stem and a stem with long drawn 
out, deeply nerved, spoon shaped leaves, reminding one of 
the leaf of a raspberry bush, was grown. Plants with rasp- 
berry leaves were low and produced a great number of tubers. 


5. Males (bolters). “Bolters” occur rather frequently. Such 
stems are considerably taller, flower longer and more pro- 
fusely, ripen later and produce tubers of an undesirable shape. 
The stolons are longer and the observed plants not so sus- 
ceptible to Phytophthora infestans. One example illustrates 
the behaviour of these mutant stalks. A plant was found, 
two stems of which were normal while one stem was con- 
siderably taller and ripened later. Three tubers from the 
“male”’stems gave 3 males; 11 tubers from the normal stem 
gave 2 “males” and 9 normal; 6 tubers which were detached 
in digging gave 6 normal plants. 


By Red Star variety (red stem and nerves; smooth red tubers). 
1. Variegated Red Star. These have red-speckled tubers, the 
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Michigan Certified Seed Potatoes 
Chief Petoskey’’ Brand 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


Michigan Potato Growers Exchange 
CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 


Write or wire for delivered prices on 


Russet Rurals, White Rurals, Green ACountains, 
Cobblers, and Early Ohios 


Everything inspected and certified by the Michigan Agricultural 
College. No varietal mixture and less than 1 per cent of Mosaic 
or other disease permitted. 


“*Chief Petoskey ’’ Brand Seed 


is immature, vigorous, practically disease-free, and will be carefully 
sorted and packed in new even-weight branded sacks, sealed by 
authorized inspectors. 


red color occuring especially under the eyes; foliage some- 
what lighter than normal. 

2. Green Red Star. These are almost free from anthocyanin 
in the stem and leaves. The tubers are red with yellow 
speckles, especially under the eyes. Most of the Green Red 

Stars are small plants and give a small yield. 


Discussion 


In view of the rather numerous cases of reversion, especially 
among “gold margin” plants which produced about 10 per cent, 
Darst considers ‘nadequate the statement of East that bud muta- 
tion always involves the loss of a factor. The cases of reversion 
cannot ke explained in this way unless bud mutation should be 
the result of a periodical chimera, in which case the original plant 
might again come forth. 

Since bud mutations occur such as to produce changes in color 
of tuber and alterations in foliage, Darst believes there is reason 
for assuming that they are not confined to characters which are 
easily observed, but that changes may also be produced in taste, 
yield and other important qualities which are not so easily de- 
tected. He states that strains have been found in rigidly selected 
stock which differ thus very considerably from each other. Also 
that indications have been found that a modiflcation in suscepti- 
bility to leaf-roll and late blight may suddenly appear. Deteriora- 
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tion of a variety is therefore quite within the region of possibility 
without degeneration diseases playing a role. 

If mutation should occur which would produce double the num- 
ber of seed tubers, a comparatively short time would suffice to 
cause a preponderance of the inferior plants.—F. A. Krantz. 


FRUWIRTH, C.—Genetics of the potato (trans. title)—Biblio- 
graphic Genetica 1: pp. 315-362. 1925. 


This is a summary of the results of studies by European and 
American investigators relating to the various phases of potato 
breeding, including discussions of the flowers and fruit, inbreeding, 
hybridization, variability, grafting, degeneration, and_ selection. 
An extensive bibliography is included.—C. F. Clark. 


HANSEN, ALBERT A.—Something to be on your guard against. 
—Better Crops, Vol. 3, No. 6, p. 22, 23, 44. 


Article cites several instances in which live stock were killed or 
made seriously sick from eating green potato sprouts or greened 
potato parings. Henry Schroeder of Lamar, Indiana lost 18 chick- 
ens at one time and 12 a short time later from eating greened 
sprouts. Two members of a Vandalid, Illinois family died from 
the effects of eating greened potatoes. Other plants are mentioned 
as being poisonous such as castor bean plant, bulbs of narcissus, 
alsike clover, young cocklebur sprouts—Wm. Stuart. 


HANSEN, ALBERT A.—T'wo Fatal Cases of Potato Poisoning. 
—Science N. S. Vol. LXI, No. 1578, pp. 340-41. March 27, 1925. 


The common white potato has long been regarded as poisonous, 
although the toxic principle; the alkaloid, solanin, seems to be 
confined to the green parts of the plant. Cases of stock losses 
due to eating either the tops or the tubers that turned green after 
exposure to light are reported. Reference is made to an account 
of 56 soldiers in Berlin seriously affected with potato poisoning. 
The author reports a case of human potato poisoning in Illinois 
in 1924 believed to be due to the consumption of potatoes which 
were distinctly green from exposure to sunlight. All members 
of the family who partook of the potatoes were ill and the mother 
and one daughter died. The symptoms exhibited agreed in several 
particulars with those described in the case of the soldiers pre- 
viously mentioned. These symptoms were headache, colic, nausea, 
diarrhoea, general debility, vomiting, and acute gastro-enteritis. 
The majority were drowsy and apathetic. Several victims fainted 
and a number showed rise in temperature to 103 degrees F —Wm. 


H> Martin. 


MILEs, H. W. AND B. THOMAS.—A preliminary study of the 
relationship between manuring and susceptibility to disease in 
potatoes —Journ. Agr. Sci. 15: 89-95. 1925. 


The authors have studied the effect of nitrogen as sulfate of am- 


~ monia, of potash as sulfate, of phosphorus as superphosphate, and 
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of a well balanced commercial fertilizer on the per cent of blight i 
and “other diseases” including leaf curl, mosaic, Rhizoctonia and 4 
| Colletotrichum. The plots were one tenth acre each, and were | 
' duplicated. The authors conclude from these results that (1) 
excess nitrogen favors disease, (2) nitrogen is in excess only when 
not balanced by adequate potash, (3) capacity for disease resis- 4 
tance varies directly with the quantity of potash supplied, (4) 
excess phosphate may have unfavorable effect similar to that of 
excess nitrogen, (4) heavy applications of well balanced compound 
fertilizer tend to increase the resistance of the crop to disease. The 
discussion of diverse diseases as a group, and the lack of sufficient 
replication of plots lessen the force of these conclusions.—Philip 
Brierley. ‘ 


PRIESTLEY, J. H. AND JOHNSON, G. C.—The cutting of potato 
sets —Jour. Min. Agr. (Gt. Brit.), 31 (1925), No. 11, pp. 
1012-1021. 4 

Results in field experiments with several varieties of potatoes 
in different localities in Great Britain gave evidence that cut sets 
protected from the sun and drying wind have generally outyielded 


those cut and exposed to the sun and dry air for several hours. 
—H. M. Steece. 


PRIESTLEY, J. H. AND WOFFENDEN, L. M.—The healing of 
wounds in potato tubers and their propagation by cut sets.—Ann. | 
Appl. Biol., 10 (1923), No. 1, pp. 96-115. 


The means by which cut surfaces of potato tubers heal over so 
that the tissues within are again protected from excessive evapor- 
ation and from entrance of disease organisms were investigated " 
in England, and the progress of healing was carefully traced. 


“Apart from unessential color changes, the first process in the 
healing of the tuber is the deposit of a fatty ‘suberin’ layer formed 
by the oxidation and condensation of fatty substances depositing 
from the sap drying up in the tissues at the cut surface. The con- 
dition essential to the formation of this layer is access of oxygen. 
If the cut surface is exposed in a moist atmosphere the layer is 
continuous; in a dry atmosphere, especially in sunlight, the Jayer | 
may not be continuous. This layer forms within 24 to 48 hours. ; 
A few days later cork is formed below this suberin deposit as the 
result of cell divisions in an actively dividing layer, the cork phel- 
logen. 


“The essential factors promoting the activity of this phellogen 5 
appear to be the accumulation behind the blocked surface of sap 
containing substances diffusing from the vascular bundles, and 
the production of an acid reaction just below the blocked surface 
by the annaerobic conversion of sugars into fatty acids. The ac- ; 
tivity of the cork phellogen may be roughly estimated by the num- } 
ber of layers of cork produced. Comparative data are presented i 
for a number of varieties of potato which show that Majestic, 
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King Edward VII, and Bishop are particularly deficient in this 
important activity connected with the healing of wounds. 


“The bearing of these facts as to the process of wound healing 
is considered in relation to the practice of propagation by potato 
sets and two practical conclusions drawn: (1) Potato tubers should 
not be cut in sunlight or left in too dry a place; (2) the practice 
of liming potato sets appears to be without justification so far as 
its use in promoting the healing of the wound is concerned.”—H. 
M. Steece. 


PROBASCO, CHAS. B.—Play Safe with Potatoes in 1925.—Hints 
to Potato Growers, Vol. 5, No, 10. February, 1925. 


The writer makes the following recommendations; select land 
which is naturally adapted to potatoes; plant certified seed or seed 
that we have good reason to believe is good, and arrange to pay 
cash for this seed and the necessary fertilizer—Wm. H. Martin. 


RUE, FRANKLIN G.—Cultivating the Potato Crop.—Hints to 
Potato Growers, Vol. 5, No. 11. March, 1925. 


The importance of deep plowing, thorough fitting of the seed- 
bed and pre-emergence tillage is stressed. The use of the weeder 
until the plants are 8 or 9 inches high and cultivation with the 
two horse riding cultivator once a week until the potatoes are in 
bloom is advised. At the last cultivation, the plants are ridged to 
prevent the development of weeds.—Wm. H. Martin. 


SCHULTZ, E. S.—Why Potatoes Run Out.—Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1436, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 

The author discusses the group of so-called virus or degener- 
ation diseases of the potato, including mosaic, leaf-roll, spindle- 
tuber, streak and curly-dwarif, with respect to symptoms, dissem- 
ination, and control. He states that recent experimental evidence 
on this group of diseases shows that the socalled running out, 
deterioration, senility, etc., of the potato is caused very largely, 
if not entirely by these virus diseases. The different virus dis- 
eases are very ably described and well illustrated by photographic 
reproductions in this bulletin. The cause of these diseases is dis- 
cussed and control measures given. Cooperative seed-potato pro- 
duction and the planting of certified seed potatoes are recom- 
mended. 

Summary 


Deterioration, or running out, of potatoes is largely caused by 
diseases. 

Mosaic, leaf-roll, spindle-tuber, curly-dwarf, and streak are in- 
sect-borne diseases chiefly responsible for the so-called running 
out of potatoes. 

These insect-borne maladies cause losses in yield ranging from 
15 to 70 per cent and practically a total loss in severe cases. 
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Mosaic, leaf-roll, spindle-tuber, and curly-dwarf have been re- 
ported from important seed-potato-growing sections of the United 
States. 

Plant lice carry mosaic, leaf-roll, spindle-tuber, and curly-dwari 
from diseased to healthy plants. Other insects have been reported 
to transmit leaf-roll. 

Experience indicates that mosaic and leaf-roll are not carried 
in the soil. 

Transmission of mosaic, leaf-roll, spindle-tuber, and curly-dwari 
from diseased to healthy plants has been demonstrated by means 
of tuber and stalk grafts and, with the exception of leaf-roll, by 
juice inoculations. 

Tubers from diseased plants always produce the disease in the 
new plants. 

Tubers from mosaic and leaf-roll plants cannot be distinguished 
by their general appearance from those of healthy plants. The 
same holds true with tubers from an apparently healthy plant 
which contracted spindle-tukher late in the growing season. 

Tubers from plants grown from spindle-tuber plants can be recog- 
nized by their spindle or “run-long” shape. <A large percentage 
of such tubers is a good index of the undesirability of stock for 
seed purposes. 

Hill selection of apparently healthy plants in fields having a 
high percentage of these insect-borne diseases where aphids and 
possibly other insect carriers are numerous will usually result in 
a crop with many diseased plants. 

Bin selection of tubers from fields having a high percentage of 
these insect-borne diseases will result in a badly diseased crop. 

Observations indicate that besides the potato other plants in 
the nightshade family as well as in other families harbor mosaic. 

Observations have disclosed that mosaic mottling is modified by 
climatic conditions, but that such modifications are not an indica- 
tion of freedom from disease in these plants. 


Healthy stock planted beside or near potatoes having a high 
percentage of these insect-borne diseases when aphids and possibly 
other insect carriers are numerous will become diseased. Most of 
the symptoms of disease will appear in the next year’s crop. 


Experience has shown that it is impracticable to attempt the pro- 
duction of healthy seed potatoes by removing diseased plants from 
plats or fields adjoining those with a high percentage of diseased 
plants when aphids are numerous. 


The leading commercial varieties of potatoes are susceptible to 
one or more insect-borne diseases. This emphasizes the importance 
of producing and maintaining healthy lots of these varieties for 
seed-potato production. 

By careful field inspection and roguing under isolated conditions 
in certain northern localities, it has been possible to produce and 
maintain for a few seasons practically disease-free seed potatoes. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The isolated tuber-unit seed plat is recommended as an aid in 
the improvement of seed potatoes. It is suggested that the pro- 
duction and maintenance of disease-free seed stock can be accom- 
plished very advantageously by the close cooperation of interested 
growers in community groups. 

Careful inspection of the plants during the entire growing season 
is more important than any single procedure for securing informa- 
tion regarding these insect-borne diseases. At that time it is pos- 
sible to detect these maladies, so that diseased plants can be re- 
moved, as is done in the seed field or plat, or in case of a high per- 
centage of disease the stock can be condemned for seed purposes. 


(Editor’s comment.—Every grower who is interested in higher 
yields of better quality potatoes should read this bulletin and 
learn, “Why potatoes run out.”)—Walter M. Peacock. 


VAN DEVEER, I. B.—Results of Potato Spraying.— _. nts to 
Potato Growers, Vol. 5, No. 11, March, 1925. 


Spraying tests with the American Giant variety in 1922 gave 
an average increase of 60 bus. per acre for the plots sprayed with 
5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture, and only a slight increase for copper- 
lime dust. In 1923 a test was conducted with three varieties. 
Irish Cobblers sprayed with Bordeaux mixture showed an increase 
of 17 bushels and those dusted with copper-lime dust, 6 bushels 
of 5-5-50 Bordeaux mixture gave an average increase of 24 bushels. 
Eight applications of Bordeaux and copper-lime dust on the Nor- 
cross variety gave increases amounting to 50.4 bus. for the former, 
and 5.3 bushels for the latter treatment—-Wm. H. Martin. 


VIEULES, A.—De la Jsomme de terre.—Jour. d’ Agr. du Sud- 
Oeust. Ann. 1: 106-116, 1922. 


The author explains that the Office of the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Sud-Ouest had set aside money for the purchase of 
good seed potatoes. The object being to propagate a certain num- 
ber of varieties resistant to various diseases. As the district of 
Saint Gaudeus is well located as to climate for the production 
of good seed potatoes the author was requested to establish ex- 
perimental fields in that locality. After consultation with his col- 
leagues it was decided to procure the varieties, Industrie, Abond- 
ance de Montvillier, Merveille d’Amerique, Etoile du Nord and 
Flucke geante, which varieties according M. Jacques de vilmorin 
resist. frisolee. It was only possible to secure the varieties Etoile 
du Nord, Abondance de Montivilliers and Flucke geante. 


A lengthy discussion in regard to the effects of diseases on 
plants and tubers, the relative merits immature and mature seed 
then follows. Numerous authorities on the subject are quoted. 
over the check plots. American Giants receiving 8 applications 
—W. Stuart. 


POTATO DISEASES 


Prevented by use of 


(4 


CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 


Avoid crop losses from Common Scab, Black Scurf, Blackleg 
and all other diseases by treating your seed potatoes according 
to directions in our Circular, which will be sent on request. 


CALL 


In 5 lb. 1 lb. and % Ib. original boxes 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST OR DEALER 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 


ST. LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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POTATO PROFITS 


depend on three factors— 


early maturity, freedom from disease, percentage of 
U.S. Grade No. 1 potatoes in your harvest. 


It is generally admitted by potato growers that 
disease is the most stubborn obstacle to profitable crops. 
But, now, common scab, black scurf and black leg can 
be controlled on seed potatoes. And with the disease 
menace removed, potato profits can be practically 
assured at planting time. 


Du Pont Semesan—a new type of seed and plant 
disinfectant, is the latest and most successful achieve- 
ment of scientists in their prolonged search for an 
adequate weapon with which to combat potato diseases. 


Semesan is the original disinfectant to be produced 
that may be used for both liquid or dust treatment—and 
both methods are equally effective. Not only are potato 
diseases controlled, but earlier maturity is made possible 
—more profitable yields are produced—for Semesan 
actually stimulates faster, more vigorous growth. 


SEMESAN 


HIS new seed disinfec- 
tant not only controls 
potato diseases but is also 


Make sure of your potato 
profits this year with Seme- 
san. If your seed dealer does 
not yet handle it, write 
direct for further informa- 
tion and prices. 


employed successfully for 
combating the majority of 
surface-borne seed and plant 
diseases to which vegetables, 
flowers, cereals and forage 
crops are subject. While of 
great disinfection value, 
Semesanalso accelerates ger- 
mination and stimulates 


plant growth. 


E I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., 
Dyestuffs Department, Sales Division, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 


